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*' Shall I not take mine ease in mine inn, but I shall have my pocket picked? 
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TO 



PETER CUNNINGHAM, ESQ., F.R.S., 

ETC., STO. 



My Dear Cunningham, 

Not in connection with any of those old and time-honored 
haimts that we both love emJ"' w^-^not in the slightest association 

^^^^^ «.,ia „V^^ ^ ^, ^^ ^ 

the initiated, wherein the saw*-dust Jujd the feeding-time are so 
zoologically combined, and the ;old p^i^t&m waiters glide about, and 
the old ghostly clocks tick, as^ they might have done (and I some- 
times believe they did — ^the same waiters and clocks), in Dr. Johnson's 
time : not with the most remote alliance to those particular mildewing 
cellars of cobweb-covered magnums, which are now and then disin- 
terred to follow that especially tender steak and that singularly 
mealy potato, which you and I know occasionally where to find — not 
in connection with any of these things does your name suggest 
itself to me, as the proper friend to whom this pamphlet should be 
dedicated. 
But I have heard it rumoxaei, >3a»fc ^ ^\\»xcv. ^"^^^ssS^^^f^ ^ "^ 
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preparation, in which first the environs of London, and afterwards 
county after coUnty, are to be. dealt with in that same spirit of 
truthful observation and experience that has made the name of 
Murray so terrible all over that portion of the globe wherever an 
inn can be foimd for the English traveller to take his ease in. I 
should not at all wonder if some one were to tell me, as a secret, 
some fine morning, that you had a great deal to do with it. 

And therefore I inscribe these few leaves to you, with the hope 
that even this trifle may impress you still further with a notion of 
the importance of the mission attributed to you — ^if such indeed be 
true ; and that the useful warning, which in other works has told us, 

"/nw : Hotel de la Connonne (Crown), 
bad and dirtj : extortionate prices and 
uncivil landlord. 

may be given to us as plainly in your book, and put us equally on 
our guard. 

And so, permit me to regard myself as a skirmisher in the attack 
against this conventional fortress-system of discomfort and deamess 
which is the terror of tourists in England, firing a light rifle in 
advance imtil you bring the heavy artillery of Albemarle Street to 
knock the abuse to the grotmd. 

And as your very sincere friend, 

ALBERT SMITH. 
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PREFACE. 



The useless and yexatious annoyances which the present Passport 
Epidemic on' the Continent promises to inflict on thousands of most 
harmless and respectable autumnal travelling Browns, are already 
beginning to be anticipated ; and the old expostulations about *' the 
beauties of our own ooimtry," — the lakes of Westmoreland and 
Killamey, — ^the Trosachs, and other conventional show-places, — ^are 
appearing in letters to the daily papers, and articles in the most 
popidar periodicals. To these are added observations on the bad 
effect which the present system and charges of English hotels has 
upon the home peregrinations of tourists. 

With the Passport nuisance I have nothing, properly, here to do. 
Mo89oo knows as well as we do, that a passport never kept a vagabond 
from getting into a country, nor a toamp from leaving it, if either 
determined to do so. But it returns a certain and by no means 
inaonsiderable revenue, and -provides as many places for heavy old 
men as our Government ofi&ces do for helpless yoimg' swells, who 
cannot dig, and are ashamed to beg, and not having heea. Vstw^^^^^ -^ss^ 
to anything, are perfectly comi^\;^\i\> \;ci \isA<3ev»iB-^ »0Gfc^^2!s^^'^^^^=^'^*^ 
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8 PREFACE. 

to them. And, it must be borne in mind — ^irritating and annoying 
as the Passport system must always be to English minds — ^that, in 
the present arrangements, we are only returning to what, but a very 
few years ago, all visitors to France were subjected to. Travellers 
need not be very old to recollect that, in order to see Paris, you first 
called at the dingy little office in Poland Street, and left your name ; 
and then you went again the next day and received your passport. 
When you landed in France it was taken away, and a provisionaiy 
one was given to you, which you had to reclaim after your arrival in 
Paris, at the Police Bureau ; and when you wished to return, you 
went first to the British Ambassador's in the morning and left it in 
the office, returning between one and three to receive it back agaiti ; 
after which, you tramped all the way to the Prefecture of Police, 
whilst you waited during its progress through a variety of stamps 
and ceremonies, and were then told to. take it to the Minister of the 
Interior, to be vis^e^d again : and at all these stages there was some- 
thing to pay. With all its present worry, the ceremony is much 
lighter than this. But, still, I cannot see why we English people 
should pay anything to our Foreign Office for the document. 
Forced upon us by foreign institutions, it should be given to us for 
nothing ; the cost of its production cannot be much more than a 
halfpenny. The employ^ of Downing Street are aU well paid for 
what they do, and it reduces that establishment very much to the 
level of a boi-office, or any other department of theatrical extortion. 
On the old subject of " becoming acquainted with the beauties of 
j^ourown country, before you visit others" there is more to be said.^ 
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I was once told, before I had ever been in Scotland, that " Edm- 
burgh was Athens placed in the Bay of Naples." Now, no one can 
possibly more admire the romantic beauty of that city than I do ; 
but when my informant said this, he uttered nonsense. And further, 
I am bold enough to afi&rm, that a comparison of Snowdon with the 
Righi or the Faulhom is simply laughable ; — that anyone who sets a 
Welsh pass by the side of the Splugen or St. Grothard is suffering 
from "glamour might ;" —that Windermere and Killamey are very 
soft and pretty, but not to be thought of in the same recollection 
with Lucerne or the Lago d'Orta. In countries remarkable for 
natural beauties, we chiefly travel to see something grandly and 
surprisingly superior to our ordinary notions of the picturesque or 
romantic. We do not find this at home. . People interested in rail- 
ways are beginning to tell us that there are beauties in our own 
country, if we wiU but look after them, equal to any and all on the 
Continent. Simply, there are not 

And it is not the mere sight of unusual beauty or magnificence of 
scenery that tempts us abroad, and without doubt, does us a great 
deal of good, mentally and physically. It is the entire alteration of 
our own habits enforced by those of the country through which we 
travel We are compelled to give up the routine course of our lives, 
into which, at a certain age, we inevitably falL We even let go many 
of our cherished prejudices, one by one, when we see how miserably 
insignificant, and perhaps utterly unfounded they are. We encounter 
new types of people, new customs, new manners of life «3S!k^'«iS*a^s6Ss3^ — 
new weather even : and above «31, «t ixeu) «y%tem oj "WiX-eVA, ^^^s^ *^ "*" 
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is not the case in English travelling ; and most especially, in the last 
named novelty. Let ns go to the Lakes, or the Trosachs, or Killamey, 
or the seaside, and we see no changes in this. There are the same 
harpies fluttering about the building : the same grim expensive coffee- 
room : the same equally grim and more expensive formaUy-fumished 
private apartments : the same unchanging bill of £axe that condemns 
the hapless tourist to fried soles, broiled fowls, and chops and steaks 
day after day : with the almost compulsory pint of sherry or bottle of 
port " for the good of the house." Even in our most popular London 
taverns the same restrictions obtain. You want some supper after 
the theatre, and you know perfectly well you need not ask what you 
can have. The waiter wiU reply, " Chops, sir ; steaks ; welsh-rabbit, 
kidneys, poach'd eggs, eggs on ham,'' and all told. Certain houses 
have lately opened about London, where a great improvement has 
been attempted, both in the carte and prices, and they deserve all 
encouragement. 

To return — as there does not appear any especial reason why people 
should travel in England, an attempt should be made to create an 
attraction. This is not done by writing books or reducing railway 
fares ; but an important tide of tourists could still be secured, if 
common reasonable accommodation could be offered to them in 
English Hotela 
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I. 



N The Tima of Saturday, Nov. 3rd, 
1855, there appeared the following 
leader, so excellent and practical, that 
I take the liberty of extracting it : — 

"Ib it not a Btrange thing that in 
London, which b called the moet 
civilized city in the world, a stranger 
may be sorely puzsled to find a place 
in which to lay hia head I There are, 
110 doubt, a few inns scattered about 
the town, but it is almost neoeeaary 
that a visitor in the metropolis of the 
Britiah empire should be well informed 
before-hand, or he runs a very feir 
chance of finding no other quarteiB for the night than such as would 
disgrace a provincdal town. Everybody, of course, knowB of Mivart's, 
the Clarendon, and of two or three other hotda «!i^ "Aia ^si*. 5ja»»-,^ 
they are called— but wm. cuivia ;— ^Voaa v^'mb "^ -tn^'^ "^ 
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expenditure which is involved in a residence at such establishments 1 
Besides, if the stranger be a millionnaire, or a person who is deter- 
mined to keep up the appearance of a millionnaire at an alarming 
sacrifice, the accommodation which he obtains in return for his lavish 
expenditure is scarcely commensurate with the outlay. It is not to 
be denied that the accommodation given at such establishments is 
good enough, the attendance excellent in its way, but no hotel- 
keeper, however great his anxiety to please his customers may be, 
can convert dingy rooms into cheerful ones, or enlarge an ordinary 
London house into the dimensions of a palace. 

" Let us, however, dismiss from consideration altogether the question 
of the half-dozen hotels at the West-end of the town which have con- 
trived to win for themselves a certain amount of reputation. As long 
as customers are found to fiU their apartments, and submit to the 
exigencies of their tariffs, it is scarcely to be expected that the pro- 
prietors will consent to reduce their charges to a reasonable point. 
Even if they did so, the aggregate accommodation which all the first- 
class hotels of London could supply is but as a drop of water in the seiEt 
as compared with what is really required. How many thousands of 
persons are there sojourning in London every day throughout the 
year who are willing and eager to pay from 10«. to 30«. a-day for com- 
fortable accommodation, and for food plain and wholesome, and who are 
forced to be content with dirt and grease imtil they can effect their 
escape from luxurious London ? We Londoners in our own persons 
know nothing of such sufferings. We have our comfortable homes, 
our clubs, our accustomed lounging-places. We know where to turn 
for every description of indulgence or accommodation we may require. 
We cannot imderstand the miseries of the foreigner or provincial wh'' 
wanders bJJiidfold, as it were, about the streets, hesitating to retu] 
^ Ill's Inn with its heated coffee-room and fiaim^ ^m&, or to take tl 
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yet more serious step of retiring to his stuffy bed-room with its ' four- 
poster' and fusty curtains, its feather-bed and insect tribes, the greasy 
' boots ' with his commercial slippers, the pert chamber-maid with her 
flat candlestick and her leer. 

" On the continent of Europe these things are far better managed — 
so they are in the United States of America. Who that has ever 
stayed at the delightful hotels which are scattered about Switzerland 
and various districts of the continent but has a pleasant recollection 
of the comfort he has enjoyed in them, quite independent of the 
beauties of the scenery by which they are surroimded 1 The bed- 
rooms contain just what bed-rooms should contain, now that the con- 
tinental hotel-keepers have modified their views upon the quantity of 
water necessaiy for purposes of ablution. They are not covered with 
thick, frouzy carpets, nor filled with odds and ends of furniture for 
the sole purpose of retaining dirt and dust. Guests who do not object 
to the table d^hdte system can obtain a dinner, which is certainly 
superior to our English sole, steak, and cheese, at one-half the cost. 
What is best of all, from the first the tarifP of charges is placed before 
the customer's eyes, and he may regulate his expenditure according to 
his taste and means. We do not say the continental system is 
perfect ; on the contrary, in many of the principal towns the hotel 
charges are imreasonably high, and the extra expense inflicted upon 
those who would maintain their privacjr out of all proportion with 
the public tariff. With all their faults, however, compare them with . 
the English — especially with the London hotels ! Before the influx 
of visitors consequent upon the Great Exhibition had driven the 
Parisian hotelkeepers mad, a visitor to that capital was at least sure 
of comfortable accommodation, and not at any very outrageous cost. 
The Exhibition ha% no doubt, produced a great chan^^ asNjL^^k^st^ 
change has been a great evil aa &x «& ^otev^ ^^^s^fsts^ ^>isa ^^Rs^isasw^s^i^ 
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The excess of the evil, however, as usual, has worked its own cure. 
An hotel upon a gigantic scale, called the * Hotel du Louvre,' has 
been erected, but is not yet, we believe, opened.* The plan of this 
huge caravanserai has been forwarded to us, and we notice it in so 
prominent a manner because it is a scandal that no establishment of 
the same kind is to be found in London. The excuse hitherto has 
been that the means of individuals are not sufficient to set an under- 
taking of this kind afoot, but the recent alteration in the law of 
partnership will obviate every objection of this kind. There is no 
reason why a number of persons should not club their £1,000 aj)iece, 
place the affair under competent management, and command success. 
The absence of an hotel of this kind — ^possibly of a dozen hotels of 
this kind — is one of the great wants of London. It cannot for a 
moment be doubted that, were such an enterprise conducted with 
prudence and liberality, the persons engaged in it would obtain 
excellent interest for their investments. The situation should be 
central, so that whether a visitor came to London on business or for 
pleasure, he might equally find himself not too far removed from his 
peculiar centre of attraction. The only hotels at all answering the 

* It will be seen that this article was written before the H6tel da Lonyre was 
opened. Some little time after its inauguration, complaints of its administration were 
frequently and freely made ; but these were promptly remedied. I have been in the 
habit of '* using" the house for the last year and a half, and I can only speak of it 
in terms of the highest commendation. I found the attendance quick and willing, 
and the general accommodation left nothing to be desired. Every department appeared 
to be judiciously and attentively superintended : whilst the charges were certainly fidr 
enough, looking to the actual magnificence of all the arrangements. Those musty bits 
of quality tumbled into decay — ^the '* fashionable" West-End hotels — with their in- 
appropriate form and architecture ; and heavy, fading rococo furniture ; and old- 
established flunkies rather than waiters, who now and then want such an uncommonly 
good kicking all round, to brighten them up a little — ^thesA dear and dingy swell- 
^7»ps wi]] Sad their days and visitors numbered, from the moment of laying the first 
^^aa^ or a similar eetablisbment to the Hdtel du Louvre, in London.— A. 8. 
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description with which we are acquainted are the Great Western and 
Euston Square hotels, establishments which we believe are conducted 
with great propriety ; but they labour under the inherent defect of a 
bad locality. It is, no doubt, a great comfort to a belated traveller, 
who is delivered in London by the train from Exeter or from the 
north at an undue hour, to find such excellent accommodation near at 
hand. If we consider them merely as Chapels of Ease to the Rail- 
ways, such hotels are of great advantage ; but we require something 
more. In the centre of London the foreign and provincial visitor 
should be able to find good accommodation at a fixed and reasonable 
rate, — ^hotels, in short, such as are to be foimd in Paris, Vienna, 
Brussels, Berlin, Geneva, and with charges such as they will be when 
this new scheme comes into operation. 

" The Hotel du Louvre extends from the Place du Palace Royal to 
the Rue du Coq lengthways : on the one side it looks out on the Rue 
de Rivoli ; on the other on the Rue St. Honore. We wish, however, 
to say nothing especial in its favour. It has yet its character to earn 
for all but felicity of position, great architectural splendour, and a 
reasonable tariff. If we notice the establishment, it is because it is 
scandalous that Paris should be suffered to draw so far ahead of 
London on a point of so much consequence to the comfort of the 
community. A little while back it was the fashion to say that any 
attempt at organising dining-rooms on a large scale must be attended 
with inevitable loss and failure, partly because the social habits of 
Englishmen were opposed to the system — ^partly* because the clubs 
satisfied all wants of this kind. Well, large dining-rooms have been 
established, and it is difficult to find a place vacant in them at the 
usual dinner hour. The same result would, no doubt, attend the 
establishment of large and comfortable hotels, with ta<^<5x»lyi5u \aac«a. 
We recommend the subject to p\i\i\i(i SiXXfexeCvycL. ^\>w5st^'«t^^$*^»=Ki«. 
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in London, with richer nuggets than Australia has sent us, to which 
nobody gives a thought." 

I read this leader with very greai SBjtiBfaction, for it was on a 
subject to which I had given some attention. Tears ago I had 
avowed that the writer^ who once tried to invest an inn with such 
an idea of comfort, made a great mistake ; and so have all those 
who, in the sturdiest traditional spirit, still believe they believe sa 
Light and warmth, after a cold night*s journey, make an inn com- 
fortable : so would be a brick-kiln, or a glasshouse, or a blacksmith's 
shed imder similar circumstances. But the feeling upon arriving at an 
inn in the daytime, when you know you, have got to stay iherCy is to me 
irresistibly depressing. The utter isolation in the midst of bustle is 
bad enough in itself ; but everything about you makes it worse. The 
chilling side-board, with its formal array of glasses — ^the thorough 
Swiss of the household, whose services can only be procured by paying 
for them ; the empty tea-caddy and imperfect backgammon board ; 
the utter absence of anything to beguile even two minutes, beyond a 
local directory, a provincial journal of last Saturday with roimd beer- 
marks on it, or the framed prospectus of some Agricultm^ Insurance 
ofl&ce ; the staring, unfeeling pattern of the very paper, and, in the 
majority of country places, the dreariness of the look out ; the clogged 
inkstand and stumped pens ; the inability to protract a meal to six 
hours to get rid of the day ; the duU things on the mantelpiece, all of 
that utterly nameless and incomprehensibly uninteresting kind that 
you only meet with at inns and lodging-houses, such as lustreless 
shells, cheap china statuettes and fag ends of exploded fancy work, 
and, above all, the anticipations of a strange bed, with curtains you 
cannot manage, and pillows you are not accustomed to, and sheets of 
usua] fabric — ^all these discomforts, and a score more that I will 



^la 
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enumerate, keep me from ever falling into that state of rampant 
happiness at an inn which popular delusion would assign to a sojourn 
therein. 

Circumstances once enabled me to form some notion of the manner 
in which abnost all the principal inns, all over England, were con- 
ducted. I have tried most of them — ^the leading expensive sea-side 
establishment, where I could scarcely ring the bell without paying 
for the privilege — the old, almost forgotten, dingy, rambling inn, 
that was great in the " coaching times," — the flaunting, gas-blazing, 
French-polished, bustling terminus tavern — ^the small country town, 
bow-windowed, old-chamber-maided, stone-passaged, tobacco-odoured. 
Family and Commercial Hotel and Posting-house — and I found the 
same things to object to in most of them. I discovered, at the same 
time, that there was no earthly reason why these objections should 
not be removed, and the whole routine of inn-keeping routed and 
overthrown ; and, in the hope that some of my readers may think with 
me, I put forward my experiences. Knowing how, abroad, hotel 
keeping has become a perfect science ; and how a fixed charge for 
everything makes stopping in a first-class continental house so very 
agreeable, I launch a pebble at the brittle hotel conventionalities, 
in the hope that the multitude will follow my example, and smash the 
whole system to atoms. 

And then, perhaps, travelling in England will become more general, 
for travelling sake, than it is likely to do in all time. 
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11. 

Let us first take, as an example of the spirit of Extortion brooding 
over most hotels, the elaborate and expensive process of washing one's 
hands, which is as follows : 

The first stage. — You go into the coffee-room, and, previous to 
dining, wish to wash your hands. 

The second stage. — ^You ring the bell, and the waiter appears, to 
whom you communicate your wish. He says, " Hands, sir, yes — sir," 
and goes away. 

The third stage. — ^After waiting a considerable time you ring 

again. 

The fourth stage. — He then conducts you to the foot of the 
staircase, and calls up it to the chambermaid. 

The fifth stage. — You stand in expectancy with the waiter for a 
little while upon the rug, and then the chambermaid appears. 

The sixth stage. — She precedes you up some stairs, and down 
others, and along passages on different levels, and round comers, and 
at last introduces you to a bed-room. 

The seventh stage. — She next draws the bed-curtains, and pulls 
down the blind — ^not because such is wanted, but from mere 
mechanical habit, and then leaves you to your own devices. 

The eighth stage. — ^You find some hard water that would curdle 
the soap, if it would dissolve ; but you might as well wash with a 
bit of chalk, as with the singularly hard white cake in the soapdiah. 
There is one towel, damp and hard, and very like embossed paste- 
hoard, 
Thb ninth stags, — With these aids you makA -Tilaa*. toilet you 
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may, and then come out to find the attendant waiting for her fee at 
the door. 

This is no exaggeration : I am certain there are few of my readers 
who will not bear me out m the truth of the picture. 

And this at once brings me to the nuisance — for it really is one — 
of having to pay "what you please" to servants, without a fixed 
charge to the bilL I' do not wish to diminish the earnings of hotel 
attendants. Let them be paid at whatever rate they please, — 
eighteen-pence, two shillings, half-a-crown a day — ^but let it be under- 
stood and included in the bilL Commercial men have generally a 
tariff of their own, but they will tell- you themselves that they are 
bothered at times to know what to do. If such is the case, what 
must it be with mere tourists and visitors, who find that the donation 
received by one waiter with smiles and thanks, is sulkily carried 
away by another without a word, or with a muttered question of 
" Whether it includes the Boots 1" I would recommend aU travellers, 
if the choice is offered, to patronize only those houses which advertise 
** a fixed and modet*<Ue charge for attendanceJ*' The practice is already 
extending, and as the railway scared away the tribe of hostlers, 
porters, coachmen, guards, postboys, and other vultures, who fluttered 
about inn doors and yards, so we may be sure that the more we traveil 
and insist on these changes the more rapidly will the old system blow 
up or decay. 

In aggavation of this Inn-fluenza, I have suffered much at hotels 
from wax candles : having been made first to bum them, and then to 
pay heavily for them, at all sorts of places. When I am at home, I 
do not bum wax candles ; very few people in my position in life do— 
I make bold to say that the majority of my readers do not ; we are 
content with Price or Palmer, or a moderator laxxi'^^ ^^ 'JlSsa^* '^^^asscs^ 
why should wax be forced upon \» \>7 \ko\j^ ^sots^^^^s^^^-^os^j^g^^*^"^ 
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the bill ? And why, the instant they are lighted, should every other 
charge be run up in proportion, until the prices of the commercial- 
room are at least doubled ? I should, perhaps, add, that these 
extortions — it is the only proper word — chiefly occur in the inns that 
were great in those days of misery, the "fine old coaching times." 
Whenever I see pictures of " Pulling up to Unskid," or " Down the 
Road," or " The Salisbury Rumbler meeting the Exeter Delay upon 
Easterly Common," I am sure wax candles bum in that room at the 
Pope only knows how much an inch. And I am certain, also, that 
the honest domestic chop, upon the hissing hot blue willow-pattern 
plate, will be superseded by the " cutlet *' in the old battered, silver- 
edged, ricketty-handled, copper-betraying, plated side dish ; for the 
sake of an extra shilling on the candles, and another on the dinner 
looking to their refinements. 

I am not flattered by these attentions. They do not make me 
think myself one sixteenth of a degree higher on the ladder than the 
intelligent cosmopolitan gentlemen in the Commercial Room. They 
only provoke a melancholy smile at the dull contrast the wax candles 
and side dishes present to the hard homeless aspect of the private 
apartment. A hearse himg round with illumination lamps could not 
present a more depressing antithesis. 

A very great number of my readers know the charm of a well- 
conducted foreign hotel. Let us take, for example, the Ville de Paris, 
at Strasbourg ; the Baur, at Zurich ; the Schweitzer Hof^ at Lucerne ; 
Bairr's, at Milan ; the Italu^ at Genoa ; Trombitta's, at Turin ; the 
Trim Couronnes, at Vevay ; the Borne and Etrangers, and Vittoria, at 
Naples ; the Sirene and Bispoli, at Sorrento ; even Misseri's at Con- 
stantinople (in peace times) ; and Shepherd's, at Cairo (when the 
Overland Mail is not in transit) ; in fact, take one anywhere, eveiy- 
ffr/iere, all about Europe, wherever Murray goides, or circular notes 
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are solvent, and we have not a house in all England to compare with 
them. The quick appreciative attention — ^the pleasant half-familiar 
civility, that knows its place so well, — the moderate charges, — ^the 
utter absence of feeling yourself compelled to drink what you do not 
require " for the good of the house," — the single mvall cup of good 
coffee brought when wanted, instead of the fine old entire equipage, 
making another actual meal at most houses, — ^the cheerful lofty bed- 
room, which you can sit in all day, so light and elegant is it, if you 
please, — ^the pleasant change in the bill of fare firom the before- 
mentioned " Chop, sir, steak, broiled fowl," and that's all : these 
things might be paid for at double their usual rate, and yet be cheap 
compared with our own tariffs and vaunted English comforts. And 
far above all, to return to our old grievance, the servants are charged 
in the bilL 

At some of our hotels, as if still further to harass and perplex the 
departing guest, when he has very humbly paid his so-many shillings 
for the attendance without being kicked into the street for his parsi- 
mony, the waiter says to him, " How is this to be divided, sir 1 " as if, 
in addition to the annoyance, an intricate and sure-to-be-unsatisfactory 
calculation was to be forced upon him. I have foimd out a plan of 
retaliation in this case. L carefully pencil down the two shillings a 
day for attendance, at the bottom of the bill, and when the waiter 
asks my intentions as to its distribution, I make an elaborate division. 
I write — Waiter, eleverir-pence three-farthings ; Chamhermaidy eight-pence 
three-farihings ; and Boots, threepence half -penny. You cannot think 
how this distresses him ; and, as servants at hotels never agree one 
with the other, what a war it occasions after you have left ! There is 
some satisfaction in having set the domestic vultures all one against 
the other, and knowing that they are all at loggerheads ^V»ssss.^^ss:»- 
far beyond their reach, and gomg IcLouSu 
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III. 

It was a blessed thing when the stage coaches were run off the 
roads by the winged engine of the rail ; and, therefore, I think that 
♦lie enterprising four-horse proprietor who heads his advertisement in 
Bradshaw, " The Olden Time Revived," and has a wood-cut of a four- 
horse coach below the announcement, mistakes the public taste, and 
offers anything but an attraction. 

We all of us remember the misery of a journey on a coach fifteen 
or twenty years ago. Who the people were who used to write and 
talk about the pleasure of sitting behind " four spanking tits *' I never 
could understand. The tits never spanked when I was perched 
behind them on the black shelf which was called a seat, and was 
about as comfortable as a mantel-piece. Then again, " the box " was 
considered a great thing to seciu^. I never intrigued, or fee'd, or 
struggled for it. It entailed an uncomfortable position, with the 
trouble of holding a bunch of hard leather reins in your hand while 
the driver got down ; and the bore of listening to his common-place 
uninteresting attempt at conversation when he kept his place. If 
you went behind you had no room for your legs, or they hung 
dangling over the wheels. If it was cold, you were frozen ; if it 
rained, you were soaked ; and if it was dusty, you were smothered. 
All was as bad and dreary and miserable as it could well be ; and jet 
no one had the courage to say that it was so, anymore than now, at 
present, anybody would dare to state that the " Huguenots " is a finer 
opera than " Figaro,** — that they went to hear the Reverend Mr. So- 
or-so because they wanted to be seen there, as ''the thing to do 
^2«^ a^ present, " mtber than from the slightest nuance of religious 
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feeling ; that the Manchester Art-Treasure Exhibition really did not 
delight or amuse the people so much as the artist-critics said it did, 
although it was certainly a good thing for Manchester and for the 
pickings a few of our friends made out of it ; that Sunday ought not 
to be the miserable day it is ; that the Boxing Day and Easter 
Monday " intelligent crowds " who throng the British Museum are 
simply, for the most part, ignorant gapers, who go there because it is 
something curious to see for nothing, and would like it still better if 
Memnon moved his eyes by clockwork, and if, at certain intervals^ 
fireworks sprung from his ears. Open one half of the British 
Museum with its present attractions, and the other half with the 
Wizard of the Nile, some highly educated living monkies,* the 
Nineveh Minstrels, and Punch and Judy, also gratuitously, and see 
which way the " intelligent crowds " would go. 

To return to our subject, however : thank goodness, at last the 
coaches have gone, and all the coachmen, and guards, and loaders, and 
hostlers, and helpers, and hangers-on generally, with them. The 
coarse, hurried, dear inn-dinner is gone ; the troublesome passengers 
who got down to drink brandy-and-water at every stage, and would 
talk boring platitudes to you afterwards, are gone ; the horses, whose 
histories you were supposed to be interested in — ^how the leader had 
been picked up for a '^ fippun " note, or the wheeler had woiiced ten 
years in the Brighton Highcharger — are gone ; and in their place we 
have the civil impaid guards, the rapid transit, and the all but 
actually reasoning steam-engine, of the railroad. 

It is about the hotels, to which these coaches formerly ran, that 

* Class, Mammalia; Order, Primates; Genns, Simia; Species, Ja^cko, Simia 
caudcUa imherbia flavicanSf facie oAra^ cauda cinereaf natibus ecUvis, LinxL, Sjftt. 
Nat,, p. 88. (If you want a show to succeed, there maafc *i:«"«^ >>»>"*» ^^'^^ ^*" 
* * instruction *' abont it. ) 
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discomforts and abuses are most obstinately collected. Founded 
before our universal intimacy with the Continent showed us what 
good hotels were really like, they have got absolutely mouldy in their 
usages. From the very moment you arrive, until your departure, 
everything goes on as it did forty years ago. As you come up to the 
door a bell is rung violently ; not that anybody replies to the sum- 
mons, but it gives a little sort of galvanic bustle to the establish- 
ment, and impresses you with the notion that you are creating a 
sensation, and must do something immediately " for the good of the 
house." Formerly it called all the harpies together for the arrival of 
the coach ; but now, although there is no coach, the bell is still kept 
up, like the curfew or any other old usage. So, we have seen reduced 
people still ring a dinner-bell, when living in a six-roomed cottage in 
Camden Town. 

At these old hotels the waiters have decayed with the life of the 
establishment ; they are slow of action and comprehension. The 
chambermaids are the same, and they hate being asked for a plurality 
of towels, and have but vague notions of a tub. The rooms are the 
same : they have old forgotten names painted over their doors — ^the 
Chatham^ the Portobelh, the Rarielagh, The passages are dark and 
intricate, and on diflferent levels, with obtrusive sills every now and 
then to trip you up ; and the grand characteristics of the bed- 
chambers are bad soap and four-post bedsteads, and inconvenient three- 
cornered washstands, about which I will say a few words directly. 

Which leads us to contemplate a maxim : ** Every inn ought to be 
entirely burnt down every ten years." 
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IV. 

Op inn soap — of that little inconvenient latherless cube of indurated 
composition which is a part and parcel of the old hotel system. 

What is it ? Where is it bought 1 How is it made 1 What is 
supposed to be its use ? Is it really soap, or cheese, or wax, or chalk, 
or gutta-percha, or cement, or aU these things combined ? If you try 
to wash with it in cold water, you might as well use a square of ivory 
— ^if you put it in warm, after a time a film collects about it, as we 
have seen about a dead perch in the well of a punt ; but you will get 
no lather. And if, in your desperation, you try to rub it hard on your 
coarse single towel, its nipped-up comerless form offers no hold ; and 
slippery, without being saponaceous, at last it darts out of your 
hands, like a bullet, into a comer of the room, where you had better 
let it lie, and purchase some brown Windsor on your own account. 

The accompaniment to this soap — ^to the conventional hotel and aU 
its appendages — is sure to be that grand old fusty temple of suffoca- 
tion, bugs, and night-mare, the Four-Post Bedstead. It is one of the 
fine and ancient institutions which it is the glory of England to cling 
to. Originally constructed in the dark ages, when doors and windows 
would not close, and chimneys were blast furnaces, and space was no 
object, it has come down to us in all its original hearse-like imposing 
presence — shorn only of its surmounting plumes of dusty feathers, 
which may yet be seen in some old places, gloomily brushing the 
ceiling. 

Why it so always happens that the smaller the room^ tha Xsatsis 
is the hotel Four-Poster, I cannot eiLi^laMi. \ ^-^ >csisssR KioaJ^. >^» >»* 
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— that the ordinaiy chamber would have the appearance in a. plan 
whereof the description is 




AAA. The Cluuiiber. 

B. Ths Bedstead. 

C C C. The Fonr Posts. 

D. ThsDoOT. 

E. The Windoir. 



P F. The two Ch&irs. 
G. The Chett of Dntwen. 
H. The Waahhand Stud. 
I. The Fue-pUce. 
K. The Portmajittan StooL 



Now it will be seen iu thia plan that there is not room f(»- any- 
thing. Withm the heavy expensive elaborate toase of serge, chintz, 
feathers, mah<^;any, horse-hair, sacking, hoUand, ticking, quilting, 
winch'Screws, brass rings, caators and watchpockets, the ba|des8 
traveller rolls about is vastness, and swelters and gaape, and breattwB 
the same uncirculating air over and over again, and before he ventures 
into it is even at times asked "if he will have a pan of coals." 
Without the bedstead, his toilet operations are necessarily contracted 
to cabin-like space. There is no table to put any thing on, nor is 
there room for one. Sitting in such a cribbed chamber is out irf th« 
question : and so he has no choice between the coSee-room and the 
gaunt stork expensive private aparbnent, where the old waiter makes 
Aun aa MBenting party to all the old tomfoolery o£ burning two old 
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wax candles in two old plated beayy candelabra rather than candle- 
sticks, after which it is possible the old chamber-maid sends him to 
his old bed with an old mutton dip without snuffers. 

How great the contrast here presented to any foreign hotel you 
please to remember, with its airy comfortable simple bed — ^its half 
sitting-room bed-chamber, with tables, chairs, bright chimney orna- 
ments, and conyenient escritoire — ^its ready, quick, perceptive, civil 
attendants, for whose services you know how much exactly you will 
be charged in the bill. No wonder, as I said before, people like 
travelling on the Continent. 

Touching wax candles, I would recommend travellers not to have 
private rooms imless they see gas introduced. There is something so 
enormously comical and absurd in a stranger at an hotel sitting down 
alone in a cheerless room with two grim wax lights burning before 
him in dreaiy solemnity, that he must be a dull fellow who would not 
laugh outright at this melancholy little bit of state, but for the 
annoyance we all feel at having useless expenses thrust upon us. 
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V. 

One fine day, in my wanderings, I chanced to come upon one of 
the best specimens of the old conventional expensive comfortless 
hotel that I expect is to be found in England. No matter where it 
was ; perhaps portions of it will be recognised by my readers. 

It was advertised to be let. In the " old coaching days " it had 
without doubt been a flourishing establishment. People had bolted 
bad coarse two-shilling dinners there, whilst the horses changed ; and 
had the pleasure of sitting down with the coachman. All sorts 
of hotel birds of prey had haunted its dingy time-dusted interiors 
and precincts. Waiters had bowed, and chambermaids had curtsied, 
for their respective fee. The boots who took your carpet-bag at the 
door had touched his forehead for your donation ; and the helper who 
threw it on to the roof of the coach had done the same. The coach- 
man had expected his gratuity at the end of the journey : and so 
possibly had the guard. In fact everything that sneakish extortion 
— worse, and far more contemptible than a direct brigand-like attaok 
upon your purse — could exact, had been miserably submitted to, until 
the locomotive came rattling through the suburb of the town, scatter- 
ing all this harpeyism to the right and left, as the teetotum top in 
the game of " the devil amongst the tailors " knocks about the little 
ivory ninepins. And then there arose a famous inn close to the 
station, to which quick civil railway porters wheeled over your luggage 
for nothing. The attendance was charged in the bill at so much a 
day. Wax candles were driven away by light gas chandeliers. The 
waiter's idea of dinner got beyond " chops, steaks, broiled fowl, sir : " 
and there was some capital fresh bright beer in the house — ^mild as 
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well as pale. They also took in a cheap weU-edited weekly paper — ^the 
old house took in that triumph of Fogeydom, The Observer, And so, 
altogether, the ancient establishment had its bar put out of joint. 

I got there by mistake, late in the evening, having been taken 
there by a stray fly. I have before stated that a fly is a sad thing. 
Its lining is always fusty, and its windows always small and difficult 
to manage — it also rattles. Its accommodation is uncomfortable : it 
has a bad horse : it is thrice as dear as a Hansom ; and its driver 
looks for something for himself— rthat miserable expectant sum of 
" What you please." 

The Coffee-room of this "old-established hotel" was a ghastly 
place. There was no gas ; but some mould candles were burning 
about with cocked-hat wicks, and their light was all absorbed by the 
dingy paper. The only pictures were of the old " coaching " school, 
with that dull half-animal clod, the " Jehu " (as smart writers used to 
call him), " tooling the prads " along a road at a rate they never 
achieved. Next to the Jehu — who was something between a 
" thorough John Bull " (an equally coarse objectionable person) and a 
hackney coachman — on the box was a female in a green spencer, a 
short waist, and a yellow bonnet, large and radiant, such as we see 
worn by Queen Caroline in old pictures, with her reticule on her arm. 
This was the " fast thing " of coaching life ; a low variety of that 
ambition which makes Charley Lincoln, of the Life Guards Blue, — 
drive down somebody he calls " PusmTtis,^ some fine Sunday, on that 
dismally uncomfortable remnant of legendary Swellism, the four-in- 
hand, to dine at Greenwich — which he prefers to Blackwall, because he 
can get better stared at along the Old Kent Road, than on the other 
r<mU, And he also prefers the Trafalgar to the Grovm and Sceptre 
because fellows can look out of the windows at him, when he come& 
up to the door, and criticize the ^' te^jsv.^'^ ^<svi<3t»^^«si^''''^'>*«K^*^*^ 
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especially, which is with him, as life was with Mrs. Gamp, ''the end 
of all things." It is a dull ambition when you oome to think about 
it, and he is not at his ease, even with his ' team.' He is constantly 
pulUng up on the road, with something amiss ; and then the servants 
get down and go to the head of the horses, and pretend to do some- 
thing with the harness, and take in a hole with a buckle — just as the 
grooms of a circus do to the neck-rein of a rapid actor when the 
horse stops, after the first four or five rounds, near the orchestra^ to 
make a ^ business." And if he is at his ease, he must recollect that 
Bill Crawley, who 'tools' four broken-kneed screws to the Derby, 
fix)m the Regent Circus, does it — ^whatever it is to do— much better. 
When the excitement of coming up to the Trafalgar has passed, the 
" rather fun " of the dinner is mild enough, for Swells cannot amuse 
each other, and ^Pussum^" powers of original conversation are 
limited ; in fact, some other diners, whom Swell calls "the literary 
snobs up-stairs," are in best running condition after alL 

To continue the description of the old inn coaching picture. Behind 
the box, on the knife-board seat in front, were — ^an agricultural gen- 
tleman ; a man with mustachios, smoking a cigar, in a hat bigger at 
top than at bottom, with a curved rim, the convexity being down* 
wards, after the fashion of Corinthian Tom in "Life in London," 
white trowsers tight at the ankle, and with long straps. (It appears 
essential to aU coaching pictures, that a snob smoking a cigar, in 
moustachios, should form one of the load.) There was also a man in 
that old style of blue cloak with a cape, called in the coaching 
vernacular a rockelow. And the shelf was filled by a soldier. Tb» 
company behind appeared to have come from the print of the Licenaed 
Victualler's Festival ; and altogether the sight of the pictures sug- 
^sted thoughts of what you wotdd do, short of actual murder, rather 
tAaa be one of the party. There was an old dusty stuffed pheasant 
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over the door — ^a looking-glass oyer the mantel-piece, divided into 
sections, that put each side of your head on a different level if you 
got between them, making your face look as if it was going up stairs 
— a number of dark old tables, indented with knocks of presidents' 
ISammers and freemasons' glasses — and a couple of long old-fashioned 
bell-pulls of scarlet stuff edged with black, which came down bodily 
when you pulled them. On a thin bygone sideboard, were some 
old battered, plated, cruet-stands and egg-cups — always with the 
copper coming through ; and an ancient toastrack of the same fabric 
—one of those you can only see at sales. 

It is needless to say that everything was in keeping with this room 
all over the ghostly old establishment A nipped up old lady presided 
in the bar — ^the waiters had the appearance of old curates, who had 
tried to better themselves by taking to the hotel business — ^the boots 
was permanently bent with carrying portmanteaus up and down 
stairs ; and the chambermaid had attended, or might have done so, 
on Queen Charlotte when she changed post-horses there. They had 
^I1 lived at this inn without changing one of its arrangements, until 
they had allowed the world to ride past in an express train, and 
ibally away from them. 

The bed-rooms " kept up the allegory." The beds were huge four- 
post mausoleums of red serge, scarcely leaving one space to turn 
roimd in the roouL One hard skimpetting towel hung on the horse, 
and a comerless cake of insoluble soap reposed in a little round dish 
which went into a hole in the washhand stand, as it had done for 
yeara On the landing we saw two wax candles, ready to be forced 
on some desolate victim in a private room. They were the regular 
heavy old eighteen- inch high candlesticks, and their tops had been 
freshened up to a point with a knife. But with ftJL^3si®^'S.>asi^ •*> 
regular old dip to go to bed witii, WiiQi VJaa NR«ctsi. ^^^st ^Omss^^^^^sos^ 
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me was so hard that my hands almost scrooped over one another 
in it. 

The inmates of the coffee-room were principally commercial tra- 
vellers — men who had once been great in the horse and gig way, and 
who hated the rail. They tried to keep up a little of their former 
importance, by whistling as they came into the room, and then 
standing right before the fire, with their back to it and their hats on. 
But they wanted their whip to throw down in the comer ; and the 
omnibus ride from the station had lowered their self-esteem. They 
pulled their boots off in the room — ^not a very delicate performance — 
before everybody : and then, after sitting over the fire and drinking 
hot brown brandy and water imtil they were nearly at red heat, ordered 
" a pan of coals," and went to bed. I have frequently seen men of 
the same genus pull off their boots in the room and order " a pan of 
coals ; " and only this genus. It is an idiosyncracy, at the elements 
of which I have not very clearly arrived. 

The general proceedings of these old established commercial tra- 
vellers were in accordance with the old established house. I saw theiq. 
at dinner. One of them, who was in the chair, they called Mn 
President, and he ordered the wine, and was generally appealed to. 
After dinner they asked me for a " sentiment.'* I knew none ; I 
thought " sentiments'' belonged to middle ages ; indeed, I had never 
met with any but on the last pages of sixpenny song-books ; and it 
always tried my imderstanding to make out how any man by gravely 
saying " May the wings of friendship never lose a feather," could con- 
tribute to the conviviality of a dinner. So I said I knew none, to 
their great amazement, on which one of them observed, " The gentle- 
man seems rather green, Mr. President. (A laugh.) I'll give one for 
him, if you please. * Here's all fortune's daughters but the eldest — 
Miss fortune I*** He thought me green ; well, perhaps I was. "Good 
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again," said Mr. President^ knocking the table; and to this comicalitj. 
followed one of those ghastly pauses which attempted smartness is 
sure to bring in its train into society. 

Experienced people had often told me, '^ Ah ! you should go to the 
traveller's room for fun ;" but whether their humour was too esoteric, 
or whether (which I suspect) I had heard better, or whether I did 
not fall in with good specimens, I cannot very well telL At all eyents 
I was not dazzled on the present oceasion. Their fun was all allusiye. 
They would say to one another, ** How about the little widow at 
Peterborough ? *' or " I heard of the rare games you carried on at 
Stowmarket ;*' or " Ask Tomkins whether he means to go out to tea 
again at Oswestry )" And there was a laugh at each of these remarks. 
Certainly, I did not hear one story or joke that I could remember, 
and I honestly believe that I am a capital audience. But these 
commercial gentlemen were slow .old coaches, and they suited the old, 
established inn. I do believe, now, that they would have preferred 
driving across the country, cocked upon the box-seat of a wretched 
thing called a gig, with their hat on one side, and occasionally giving 
a lift to some uneducated uninteresting hard-handed female they 
overtook on the road, to rattling along the rail with all its speed, 
economy and certainty. Now, a far better style of men are on the 
road, comprising in themselves all the best attributes of the English 
character. Many of them will recollect, with me, one of the most 
agreeable dinners it is possible to conceive, three or four years ago at 
the London Tavern, when the chairman gave a description of the 
commercial room. Didn't we laugh then ? 

At the back of the old inn were acres of stables : the amount of 
slowness, and feeing, and discomfort that the former occupants of 
these drew after them was terrible to think about. Not much was 
going on here now. Two or three po6t-oh8AS(e(& "^«tfex^^i^3ia%,^«sssS*s«-'*» 
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akeA teti&tii&i by jngeoM ; eAA i^heh I ir auted i6g6 f^ike statkoi^ 
ttey said they w6iild '* brdet the fly' td be Mdugbf out." Tbey had 
no notion of going to the comer of th6 t^fe6t ftiid 6aSli^ ft otb^^^fi 
which thore were i^everal— ^in a few sedondd. And I posed the Walter 
by saying, " What can I HM^ foi^ dinnei' beside^ eho{>B, i^itecikd, iUid 
broiled fowl ? " Thus antidpated, he only i[itaggeJ!«d for a deootid, btkt 
f h6ti ^id he yfoxAd go and i^ee ; Md tettCMed fihottty to tell md I 
dotjld We! anythmg I liked. Btit t foiiiid It^^i^ithk the Ifttitudd 
allo'^ed Was too bi^oeuL 

It mnst h«iye been a teMble st^ggle fof* this old hm t6 ke^ Up itil 
old illUsiOhs. I ^ospefct tiow that itii( stttlBP of servaiits w^ fieUide t<V 
Appe^ largei* by popping them in dUd out at dififeretit plaeefii^ &t 
bringing th^m on in difietent dreiise&l, as theatrical prodessioufi kte 
ir6£lt&d. Indeed, I oncd thought I saw an awful ilkeneds between the 
Wkitdt*, Who came ih to li^i the fife, aiid the chathbdrmaid; 
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VI. 

EifOu'i^H has, pefhapis^ now been 6did to show that a great reform is 
needed hi the fliYangements, management^ and needless, although at 
preetent uleTitable, expenses of our English hotels ; that some little 
indncement may be ofifered to the native of Great Britam to travel 
about his own land, without being forced to pay for things he don't 
t^ant and never requires in his own comfortable home ; and to the 
foreigners, who visit our country at a rate of something under fifteen 
shillmgs or a pound a day, and find for this nothing but discomfort, 
and a lack of every conceivable intention on the part of that apocry- 
phally-benignant and attentive person, " mine host," to make his stay 
agreeable. Well may continental visitors shim our " lions." I went 
one morning, in the autumn of 1850, into a leading hotel at Scar- 
borough, with my brother, and we ordered a plate of sandwiches and 
a bottle of pale ale. On my word in print, I was charged for this, 
and I paid, revert ahUUngs. (It was put down in the bill as two 
luncheons at three Mlling$ each, and the '^Bass " at its usual price.) 
The sandwich was not near so excellent as that you get with a glass 
of ale for fburpence in London ; and as regards the beer, had it been 
ftimished at my club, I should have *' backed my bill" But it was 
served in a gaunt expensive coffee-room, with solemn stately waiters — 
^uite anoliier race to the quick, intelligent, pleasantly-communicative 
brigade of the If<M(m Dorie, Philippe's, or the Trois Frbres ; and all 
the heavy, lumbering, tasteless disposition of mahogany, mantelpieces, 
tumblers, and Sheffidd-ware had to be paid for. Whajt x^cwsMss. 
notion of English spirit and twi-^^aeXflv^^ wqJl^ ^ l^^v^'st >wiK^^ 
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formed, had he witnessed the nMomer in which the bill was paid ! I 
have an unfortunate, but enduring, desire to kick waiters, generally, at 
" swell hotels." 

Not all, for I know some most excellent, smart, civil fellows; but as 
a body they are an unpraiseable race, usually coming imder two 
denominations only — ^the Haughty and the Mouldy. If they are 
not smirking they are stupid ; and if not haughty they are familiar. 
Once I remember dining with a friend at the best known hotel in 
Bond Street. I airiyed in the coffee-room about ten minutes before 
my time. A superb waiter — a Jeames in mufti — ^was reading the 
Glohe ; he scarcely raised his eyes as I entered, so I sat down, in awe 
and trembling, by the fire. No body was punctual that day, and 
when he had quite finished, in about a quarter of an hour, he brought 
the journal towards me — said "Evening paper" in the same tone 
that he croaked " Sherry " in my ear at a later period ; and then 
placing it on the table, walked away with the proud consciousness of 
havi. ig done a charitable action. I will not give you the name of the 
hotel — ^whether even, in point of syllables, it is, or is not, long. 

I confess that my experience of London Hotels is very limited : a 
resident in a city cannot have much. My acquaintance with them 
has generally been confined to dinners, and I must say that, as you 
approach the west end, every thing is dearer and more unsatisfactory ; 
especially in those houses where there is almost an insolent assump- 
tion of antiquity and shabbiness. It was in a house of this kind, 
seized on and occupied by yoiuig swells, who howl and tumble about 
a rude coffee-room, and fraternize with independent waiters, that I 
sat down to the most expensive and impardonably-nasty dinner I 
ever tasted. For a fine joint of the best meat — hung to an hour and 
done to a turn, — ^the Rainbow, in Fleet-street; the Albion, by Drury 
Jbane Theatre; the Divan, in the Strand; and the Caf^ de TEurope, in 
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the Haymarket may hold then- own \agamst all the "coffee-rooms" in 
the metropolis, as well for excellence as moderate chaiges. The 
Albion, especially, has one of the best and most varied supper cartes 
in London ; but these observations pertain less to Hotels than to 
Taverns, about which I may possibly, some day, launch another Uttle 
pamphlet. 

I have heard that, even just at present, some hrge hotels are con- 
templated in London. K well conducted they mtist return a fortime 
to the shareholders. Let me, with all submission^ direct their atten- 
tion to my summing up of one or two changes which the public will 
appreciate. 

1 (and again). — ^A fixed moderate charge for attendance. 

2. — ^Bedrooms on the Continental plan, in which the inmates can 
sit if they please, without being driven to the melancholy extortion of 
the grim " private room.'* 

3. — Something beyond " Chop, Sir, steak, broiled fowl," for dinper. 

4. — The entire abolition of wax-candles, coffee " equipage '**^(the 
demi-tasse is alone wanted), and above all, the whole service of 
battered regular-old-established-English-hotel plated dishes with the 
copper showing through. 

6, — Civil, quick, appreciative waiters — ^not anomalous people 
between mutes and box-keepers — another race, by the way (the latter 
I mean) that must soon be done away with. Over the former I fear 
few of us have much control, as we only require their services when 
we cannot exactly superintend or correct them. 

6. — ^A " Bureau," or office for general information or complaint, with 
responsible persons constantly therein — again as on the Continent. 

One great point, which I beUeve all those travelling with a family 
will readily appreciate, rests entirely with ourselves — <Ae T«A<igw*.>wts. ^^ 
t?ie presence of ladies in the coffee-room. 
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Ab long aB gentlemen can fKQDceed in pro>!nng to ladias l^iat ibej 
fate respected in a puMio room, so long will they be aikabled to ami 
themselyes of yariong Hotel advantages hitherto denied thdm. And 
be sure, cdso, that as long as actual ladies are jieen there, no female ^f 
questionable character -will dare to intrude. 






THE END. 




BRADBXJRT AKD BVAlTS, FKOmKB, "W«W«raiA.M. 
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